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Alarms on the Radioactive Drums 


HOUSTON 

When and if the United 
States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission gives the four or five 
people who call themselves 
the Industrial Waste Dis- 
posal Corporation permission 
to dump radioactive wastes in 
the Gulf of Mexico, their 
chosen spokesman here ad- 
mits, some of the drums are 
expected to burst, the cement 
encasements will split, and 
the wastes will “diffuse” into 
the Gulf. 

But here, says their lawyer, 
young John S. Kiibler, Jr., is 
the problem: what are you going 
to do with these wastes? There 
are only two things you can do: 
take the really dangerous atomic 
refuse and lock it behind walls 





and put it under guard, where it 
will stay, as at Oak Ridge, for 
thousands and thousands of years; 
or take the less dangerous wastes, 
dump them in the ocean, and let 
them “spread out.” 


Thus has come home to Tex- 
as and to Texans a_ personal 
meaning for the atomic age, an in- 
timately personal issue: the purity 
of the coastal waters, the safe- 
ness of shrimp and fish we eat, 
and perhaps most of all the way 
we feel in our environment. 


If the wastes are not taken 
somewhere, they will stay where 
they accumulate. In the city of 
Houston alone 80 licenses have 
been granted for the use of ra- 
dioactive materials in commer- 
cial and medical pursuits. “Why, 





Labor Sad But Not 
Necessarily Mad 


AUSTIN 


Texas labor chief Jerry Hol- 
leman declared the Landrum- 
Griffin vote will be only a 
part of the basis for selecting 
Texas congressmen to be op- 
posed next spring. At the 
same time, AFL-CIO state 
counsel Sam Houston Clin- 
ton, Jr., wrote the Texas del- 
egation calling Landrum- 
Griffin a “labor chloroform 
bill” which prohibits ordinary 
picketing. 

“This particular proposition, ap- 
proved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with only four Texas 
Congressmen voting against it, is 
so shocking,” Clinton told the 
Texas delegation, “that one is 
caused to exclaim with Mark 
Antony in his oration on the dead 
body of Julius Caesar: ‘O judg- 
ment; thou art fled to brutish 
beasts/ And men have lost their 
reason.’ ”’ 

The Observer asked Holleman 
to tell Texas AFL-CIO’s plans 
about the Texas delegation in 
light of the letter written to all 
who voted for Landrum-Griffin 
by James Carey, president of the 
International Union of Electrical 
Workers and a vice-president of 
#: AFL-CIO. Carey 
had written, “We 
wish to assure 
you that we 
shall do all in 
our power to 
prove to the 
working men 
and women ‘in 





mm your district 
= that you have 
es cast your lot 
Holleman against them 


and they should therefore take 
appropriate action at the ballot 
box.” 

Rep. Walter Rogers, Pampa, had 
commented: “This is a free coun- 
try and he has a right to write 
that kind of letter. I'll defend his 
right to write it. But I should hope 
that the time will never come 
when one man can dictate the 
votes of a member of Congress 
through fear of reprisals by some 
self-appointed dictator.” Rep. Bob 
Casey, Houston, had not read the 
letter but said a Hoffa man threat- 





—Says Holleman 


ened him with extinction. Rep. 
Bruce Alger, Dallas, planned to 
send the letter to some of his 
constituents but said it was more 
moderate than some forms of 
pressure he had experienced on 
the bill. 


Not Necessarily Mad 


Holleman’s approach, which ob- 
viously is more pertinent to the 
political future of the 17 Texans 
who voted for L-G than is 
Carey’s, told the Observer: 

“Well, looking at the U.S. con- 
gressmen over the state, there 
are some of them who are shall 
we say vulnerable, who could pos- 
sibly be defeated. There are others 
who are less likely to be defeated, 
in fact, are almost impossible to 
defeat. 

“The basis on which we will 
decide whom to oppose is not 
particularly their vote on Lan- 
drum-Griffin but will be based 
on records of long standing and 
their accumulated performance 
over the years, plus their politi- 
cal position at the moment—the 
politics of their district. 

“I doubt if the vote on Lan- 
drum-Griffin will cause us to op- 
pose any congressman that we 
would not have opposed, any- 
way. Of course, any hot issue 

(Continued on Page 8) 


COPE vs. Beckworth 


AUSTIN 
One of the 17 Texans who 
voted for the Landrum-Griffin 
labor bill in Washington, Rep. 
Lindley Beckworth of Glade- 
water, was listed by AFL- 
CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education in Washington as 
one of 16 congressmen in the 
U. S. who received labor sup- 
port but voted for L-G. Beck- 
worth denied receiving a con- 
tribution from any labor 
group in his 1958 campaign. 
In Austin, Jerry Holleman, 
president of Texas AFL-CIO, 
accounted for the confusion 
by saying: “BecKWorth did 
decline to take a contribution 
directly, but we did indirectly 
spend mbdney in his behalf.” 














trucks are traveling the streets 
of Houston day and night with 
two or three curies!—which is 
far greater than we can have in 
any one package,” Kiibler said. 
So the question is not, Shall we 
dispose of radioactive wastes, 
but how? 

The three-year-old Industrial 
Waste Disposal Corp., attorney 
Kiibler said, proposes to receive 
the wastes in Houston on hired 
trucks, convey them in other 
hired trucks to the company’s 
steel haul vessel, take them to 
an area roughly 150 miles east 
of Port Isabel and 180 miles 
south of Galveston, and dump the 
stuff overboard into at least 1,000 
fathoms of water. 


‘It'll Split ... It Diffuses’ 


Admitting the cement encase- 
ments and the drums can split, 
and often will, when they are 
dropped into a thousand fathoms 
of water, Kiibler told the Obser- 
ver in an interview: 

“The fact is that it doesn’t make 
any difference. My Lord, it'll 
split. That’s confusing the issue. 
It’s expected to split. It diffuses.” 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough has spe- 
culated that the currents in the 
Gulf could carry radioactivity to 
the coast. 

“The current itself is very help- 
ful,” Kiibler responded. “If there 
were no current it would still 
diffuse. ... Believe me, if some 
got to shore, it would have been 
washed free of radioactivity. It’s 
safe without a current—it’s so 
much safer with a current!—that 
much safer, that is.” 

Conveying, by that verbal tan- 


gle, a desire to leave no implica- 


tion that there could be any dan- 
ger from the waste-dumping from 
which Industrial Waste Disposal 
Corp. proposes to make a profit 
cver the years, Kiibler, asked if 
there would be any danger at all, 
replied: 

“This is a matter of proven fact: 
It is not dangerous if it is handled 
in the manner specified in the 
license. This company is fully 
equipped to handle it.” 

How many permanent em- 
ployees does the company have? 
he was asked. “Probably from 
four to six,” he said, including the 
president, Dr. Donald Hood, an 
oceanographer; Miss Edna Wood, 
a biochemist; the ship captain, and 
the two or three people the cap- 
tain hires for his crew. 

The company, Kiibler said, is 
“a small concern engaged in hand- 
ling industrial wastes,” such as 
oil and chemical wastes from in- 
dustries along the Houston ship 
channel. “Our business is finding 


‘some way to deactivate the waste 


so it can be disposed of without 
contaminating the streams,” he 
said. 

Radioactive materials are used 
for such things as medical work 
and determining interior strength 
of metals, he said. I.W.D.C. would 
receive them from “anyone that 
we could economically.” He said 
he has heard that there are seven 
other U.S. companies doing the 
same kind of work. 

What area would the firm ser- 
vice? “It depends on the shipping 
rates,” he said. “We would expect 
to get most of it from Texas... 
It seems a good source of in- 
come.” 

In outcry about the dumping 
have been heard the voices of 


Yarborough, Texas 
the Texas legislature, the 


congressmen 


the 
hold 


The A.E.C. was required by 
politics of the situation to 
up the issuance of the 
I.W.D.C., ask for a brief 
the company by Sept. 15 
schedule arguments 
Washington. Atty. Gen. Will 
son has asked the A.EC. t 
allowed to intervene against the 
dumping at the Oct. 13 
Kiibler will be there to 

Rep. Clark Thompson 
ton, has introduced a bil 
hibit radioactive 
closer to shore than 200 miles an 
shallower than 1,000 fathoms. Con- 
tainers would have to be 
proof. 

In a recent 
subject, Yarborough said 
son’s bill “is a long step in 
right direction—namely, d 
and farther away. A mistake 
could be fatal...An overdose of 
radiation 
children and can affect gen 
tions 100 and 200 
future.” 


nearing 


waste-dumpin 


statement on the 
Thomp- 


eeper 


nere 


era- 


years the 


The young, alert La 


lawyer said the waste would con- 


exposed to radioactivity from ra- 
dium, such as the conta 


ttainer broke, liquids would be 
absorbed by an 
“Either you or I can carry 


of these containers 


inner container 


around 


from | 

| 
and | 
Oct 13 in 
W 1. | 


be 


‘Will Come Out of Drum‘ | 


Porte | 


shrimp | 


} 


} 
| 
| 


license to| 


| 
| 


| would encase some of them 


day,” he said. “The radioactivits 
is of such a low intensity, it docs 


industry, and sports fishermen | no harm. It could sit there in- 


definitely and you could liv 
with it indefinitely.” 

Could you leave it in your bed- 
room? “You could have it in you: 
bedroom, yes,” he replied. Each 
concentration of radioactiyity “is 
well below the maximum per- 
missible concentration.” 

Not opening the drums, I.W.D.C 


in 


| concrete strengthened with wire 
| mesh; drums not filled up with 
| wastes would be filled with con- 


crete instead of encased in it 
| (Presumably they would have tu 
be opened if they had to le: 


| crete is weight,” he said. 


the | 


is most hazardous to| 


filled with concrete.) 

“The main function of the con- 
“They 
don't need it for protection.” 

After the drums were dumped. 
concrete encased or concrete-fil!- 
ed, into the Gulf within two. 
three, or four miles of latitude 26 
degrees, 20 minutes north, longi- 


| tude 94 degrees, 32 minutes west 


what chance would there be, the 


Observer asked Kiibler, of the 
ocean pressure breaking them 
open? 


“Some of the drums will break.” 


| he said. “The concrete will prob- 


sist of such things as test tubes, 
beakers, contaminated paper, car- 
casses of “dead animals used in 
experiments, and some materials | 


| 
| 
| 


one | 
all | 


ably break—a shearing break, a 


that doesn't shift 
| the concrete. It does break. It's 


expected to break. The wire mesh 


| sort of crack, 


iners in holds it together—it doesn’t come 
| 


which it was stored | off.” 

The wastes would be trucked| The probability of the drums 
to I.W.D.C. in drums which would} opening under the pressure, he 
have to comply with A.E.C. stand- said, is not great. “The inner met- 
ards, so that if the basic con- al drum may crack. Then the 


| water rushes in and equalizes the 


pressure. , 
“Of course,” he said, “radioactive 
(Continued on Page 3) 








AUSTIN 
Governor Daniel’s veto of the 
$1.2 million appropriation for a 


nome 


new senile mental patients 
has stirred a'mixed reaction among 


House - Senate appropriations 
chairmen, repetitions f public 
statements that the current in- 
stitution, the Confederate Home 
is a fire trap, and conflicting 
statements by the Governor and 
hospital authorities t the 
mental condition of the patients 
involved. 

The hospital building appro- 
priation was the largest of three 
items in the $2.4 billion budget 
vetoed by the Governor. The 


others were a $200,000 ap; 


yropria- 


tion for tourist advertising and a 
$1 million appropriation for legis- 
lative expenses during the in- 
terim. , 

Daniel said he vetoed the senile 
home proposal because the money 


“was not requested in the budget 


submitted to this office; the hos- 
pital board does not have re- 
sponsibility for seniles; and be- 


cause the state policy should be to 
get these unfortunate in 
private rest homes 
families rather than making them 
permanent patients of 
pital system.” 


people 


neal 


nos- | 


In an interview pursuant 
this newspaper's study of 
Austin Confederate Home 


tuo 


(Obs. 





New Home Vetoed | 


institution’s business  man- 
ager, said that he and Director 
Dr. Louis Silverthorn agree that 
not more than five percent of the 
770 people in the home are mere- 
ly senile; the other $5 percent are 
psychotic. About 20 per cent of 
the patients are on tranquilizers. 
Dr. Silverthorn said. 


Hospital Board executive direc- 
tor Raymond Vowell said that 
though the appropriation was not 
requested in the original budget. 
it was specifically sought in a 
supplemental request following 
fires in an Austin institution and 
in mental hospitals out of state 
“I would say it has always been 
a fire trap,” Vowell told the Asso- 
ciated Press. “It's a dangerous 
place and we wanted to replace 
hy 

It was reported that the home 
would be built in Vernon, in the 
district of Rep. Bill Heatly, chair- 
man of the House Appropriations 


| Committee. The veto was accept- 


ed with grace by Senate finance 
chairman Bill Fly, but not by 
Heatly. Said Fly: “It’s been the 
prerogative of the Governor to 


| make any vetoes he wants.” Said 


their | 


Heatly: “The veto surprised me. 
The board felt its duty was to re- 
quest funds to construct buildings 
that were fireproof to house those 
people. If we didn’t and a tragedy 


the | cid occur—most are bed patients 


—that responsibility would fall 


Feb. 28, 50), Walter Young, the|on the legislature.” 








Uncle Earl and The Long-O'’Daniel Tradition 


this, 


time, 


(Jim Presicy, contributor to 
who 
reporter on a Louisiana daily, 
has been’ covering the 
paign of Earl Long for re- 
election and, in the process, 


the Observer is now a 


cam- 


has had some long talks with 
the interesting chief 
tive of our adjacency. For Ob- 
server readers he has written 
u personal account of the man 
and his traditions —Ed.) 


execu- 


SHREVEPORT, LA 


I never did say hell or damn 
that didn't do me more harm than 
the women listening to me. I'm 
no goody-goody 

I ain't crazy by a devil of 
long shot. If I'm crazy now, then 
I've always been crazy 


—Gov. Earl K. Ll 
Uncle Earl Long is pos- 
sessed by an_ historically- 


oriented ambition that never 
lets him forget he is a Long 
in a state which has been 
Long-conscious for decades. 


And Uncle Earl is a shrewd} 


enough politician and cap- 
able enough demagogue to 


figure he can satisfy his am-| bi 
bition. He thinks he can out-| ' 
do his late brother Huey. He th 
has indicated in private con-| 


versations that in many re- 
spects he is 
than Huey was. 


He says he takes more time 
with people when he’s talking 


with them 


Huey was always in a hurry, 
had to get 
f ‘em thought he was 


never 


somewhere else: lot 


handle people like that,” 


he said 


A number of times he has said 
he has done more for schools, or 
for poor people, or for the colored 
people, than any other governor 
ever did 


A reporter asked him if he 
thought his nephew, U.S. Sen. 
Russell Long. who is also Huey’s 
son, would like to run for gov- 
ernor 


“Yeah, sure he would. So would 
Blanche” (Earl's estranged wife) 
“All of ‘em would. I never saw 


a Long didn't 


want to run for 


something,” he replied with fin- 


ality 
AUSTIN 
Nobody’s going to wait 


until the dogwood blooms to 
announce for office next year. 
They may wait until the 
freeze ends, but then they're 
off. They must file for offices 
they want by Feb. 1. 


The first primary May 7 coin- 
cides with the date of the precinct 
conventions. A week May 
14, are the county conventions; 
June 14, the first state conven- 
tions; July 11. the Democratic 
national convention in Los An- 
geles; Sept. 20, the second state 
conventions, with the same dele- 
gates, however, as the June 14 
conventions 


later, 


Open for filling are six six-year 
statewide offices, seven two-year 
state offices, 16 state senatorships 
for two years only, 150 state re- 
presentative seats for two-year 
terms, and 22 two-year places in 
Congress. In the general election 
Nov. 8, the voters will decide on 
$4,800 a year for legislators; 3.5 
percent interest for veterans’ land 
bonds; lifting the ten per cent 
small loan interest ceiling; and 
authorizing hospital districts 


The statewide offices, six year 


terms, and present incumbents: 
U.S. Senator (Lyndon B. John- 
son); Chief Justice, Supreme | 
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cold. I] 


| Then he said, as an 
| thought of 


|; (Blanche) ain't really a Long.” 


after- 
course, she 


time has 
Uncle Ear! 
chance in 


Many 
begun to run ou 


ind that he has no 


the world of being re-elected 
even if he can legally qualify by 
| resigning to circumvent the con- 
stitutiona! ban against a governor 


succeeding himself. Yet, no one 


gnores him. Possibly the heaviest 
body blow he has suffered so far 
was when the legislature adjourn- 
ed his speciaiiy called ession 
nutes ‘ convencd 
Let Vv t s est f it 
cizea ¢ Ggidate c¢ His 
b s \ egisiaturc his 
farr et tal stit ons 
d VSI ide front- 
Z cw t € i As i 
€ ne ecel ve sev times 
TY C UDLIC l s 1 thar 
ew 1 have € is Gov- 
ernc His XL PT ents 
liber New Orle M le- 
Lesset Chep) M is ind hill- 
t N-\rOV\ J 1¢ D > aie 
ve \ L S 4 but 
he ames € yt ne nead- 
lines, while Long was get g the 
| fy t « 


a better mani. 


Made-to-Order 


| While Long was on 


finally left Hot 


his Western 
| jaunt, until he 
| Springs Ark., to return to Louisi- 
ana, he had a made-to-order pub- 
| licity Situation for a 


AP and UPI, as 


politician 


Both well as 
other newsmen such as NBC and 
| Louisiana television and newspa- 
per reporters, were assigned to 
lcover every step he took. After 
he checked into a _ hotel, they 


waited in the hallway for him 
to make a move. All he had to do 
was open the door, and he had 
He could hold 
anytime he 
press was 


them all running 
a press conference 
wanted to, and the 
there to record every word. 


He was aware of the situation's 

One newsmen said that 
once, in Denver, did he fail 
to appear in time to make the 
paper deadline, and 
then he waited until late before 


going to the racetrack 


value 


| only 


afternoon 


Calendar for 1960 


Court ‘John E. Hickman); As- 
sociate Justice, Place 6 (Clyde E. 
Smith); Associate Justice, Place 
7 (Joe Greenhill); Associate Jus- 
tice, Court of Criminal Appeals 
(Lloyd W. Davidson); Railroad | 
Commissioner (Ernest O. Thomp- | 
son 


| pocketbooks in mind. 


The two-year statewide offices, 
and incumbents: Governor (Price 


Daniel Lieutenant Governor 
Ben Ramsey): Attorney General 
(Will Wilson); Comptroller (Ro-| 


bert S. Calvert); Land Commis- 
(‘Bill Allcorn); Treasurer 
(Jesse James); Agriculture Com- | 
missioner (John C. White) 


sioner 


The _ sixteen _ state senators | 
whose places are subject to a| 


vote in 1960 


| it still attracts them. 


Sens. Neveille H. Colson, Na-| 
vasota; Bill Wood, Tyler: Doyle | 
Willis, Fort Worth; Jarrard Se-| 
crest, Temple; Charles F. Herring, | 
Austin; Culp Krueger, El Campo; | 
William S. Fly, Victoria; Bruce | 
A. Reagan, Corpus Christi; Abra-| 
ham Kazen, Jr., Laredo; Floyd 
Bradshaw, Weatherford: George 
Moffett, Chillicothe; Henry B. 
Gonzalez, San Antonio; Hubert 
R. Hudson, Brownsville; Preston 
Smith, Lubbock; Frank Owen III, 
El Paso; Grady Hazlewood, Ama- 
rillo 





| 

The last day for paying one’s 
poll tax or getting an exemption | 
is not changed 
| years. It is still Jan. 31. 


| port from what might be called! }44 ang 1 


| ten is difficult to understand him. 


|} Long yxrinned back, winking. 


Whatever the image left 
Louisianans’ minds’. by Uncle | on the cross between two thieves 
Earl's actions and antics of the| “Then Christ said, ‘Forgive them 
past few months, one thing is|O dear Father, for they 
sure. He has been more closely | not what they do.’ 
covered by 
and newspapers 


major news services 
than any other|I don't turn the other 
Even Faubus of! Long rasped, 
Arkansas has not had such at-| political 
tention paid his personal ac-| 
tions and words. When Earl Long| the truth, 
Baptist Church floor; Long said, “I'm not 


reported | in the shoes of Jesus Christ.” 


State executive 
enemies. A man nearby 


nobody does.” Later 
spat on a 
in El Paso 


and it went over wire services. 


newsmen 


For personal 


in| times, he told the story of Christ | say 


know 
Well, I'm not 
that good. When a man slugs me, | 
cheek,” 
referring to his 


agreed with the speaker, “That's| He 


fit to walk 


-— | has a large repertoire of salacious 


I'm for labor most of 
.| the and when it's a tie, 
.| I'm for labor.” 


‘Niggah Speech’ 


doubt here that 
Long is making a strong appeal 


There is no 
‘| for the Negro vote in Louisiana 
said, “I can make a 
niggah speech, you 
oughta hear me sometime.” At 
time, he 


once 
.| pretty fair 

the same plumps for 
though he has said 
over and over he would not have 
used the Faubus did to 


segregation, 


conversations he 


mcans 


jokes, which he tells at a rapid 
m Pre | J ‘ maintain the system 
[ S ey pace. On the stump he throws 
in hells and damns with ease I'm for segregation. I'm the 
Actually, this type of language best friend the colored man and 
Wherever he went, even out-;| probably helps him more than it! the poor white man ever had. | 
side of Louisiana, he attracted hurts, because it contributes to, believe the colored man has a 
crowds and autograph hounds. A’ the making of “plain ol Ear! soul (Yea! yea! some whites in 
small mob collected outside a P the audience agreed), “and he's 
, : Pe raat Although he can be a_ sharp 
Hot Springs cafeteria to see him gota right to go to school, and to 


. 7 dresser when he wants to 
to talk to him or to shake hands 
always wears two items of cloth- 


By the time Long got back to 
Louisiana, he was a bigger name’| '"® which identify him as “just 
han when he had left on his plain of Kori” his suspenders 
vacation.” Men's ‘ crasnisntion ‘not red like Talmadge's, but 
nd politicians blasted him for his functional) and his battered old 
anes eétinna” sail tek tle pate, straw hat. A New York Herald 
ng and for his gambling and for Tribune reporter. in Louisiana 
for a story on Long, had not 


his spitting on the church floor, 


t h mente. | the governor for years. When 
u 1c 5 


he met him again, he said, “He's 
lost so much I avouldn't 
have recognized him, if it hadn't 
been for that old hat.” 


kept collecting 


‘Do I Look Crazy?’ ony 

And, in true Long fashion, he 
laced into the newspapers and 
“selfish politicians” who had been 
crucifvying him. He told how he 
had been victimized, taken to 
“jail” by force (i.e.,,put in three 
hospitals), and how he, 
had helped Louisiana in the past 
Then he answered their questions 
with another question—“Do I 
iook like a crazy man?” 


Long's love of horse-racing is 
legend in Louisiana. He does not 
attempt to hide it, explaining he 
is no hypocrite. He 
“I don't believe in gambling” (the 
crowd greeted this with gales of 
laughter) “unless you can afford 
it...When I play the horses, I 
know I can't beat ‘em.” Several 
times, he has boasted to others 
of his winnings at the races. In 
ing the newspapers of the state.| another comment on racing, he 
His three leading whipping boys| said: “They knew I wasn’t no 
in that department are the New| goody-goody. I wasn't going to 
Orleans Times - Picayune, the! take a lantern and_ break up 
Alexandria Town Talk, and the colored crap games... The Catho- 
Shreveport Times. Once, in Hot} lics like a little gambling, but 
Springs, he picked up a New Or- not the Baptists. Im a 
leans paper, prefacing his head-, covered Baptist.” 

line-scanning with, “I wonder 
what kind of lies the Times-Pica- 
yune is printing today.” 


said once: 


mental 


He particularly delights in flay- 


moss- 


Earl on Huey 


In his speeches, he is always 
the protector of the downtrodden, 
and he has often repeated this 
in private conversations. “I have 
always wanted to be the best 
friend the underprivileged white, 
the medium class and the rich 
further say I was 
friend the poor colored 
man ever had in the governor's 
office.” 


HIere is his political strength. 
Behind a network of tight politi- 
cal organization which seems to} 
have been melting away over} 
the past several months, Earl) 
Long has a broad base of sup-| 


the rank and file voters. Welfare | the best 
legislation has extended _ bene- 
fits to a large portion of the 
citizenry, and many of these per- 
sons vote. He is an economic Did 
liberal, in his promises, and he, Huey? 
knows that people vote with their 


that include his brother 


“I would say my brother aided 
in free roads, free books, and 
He is hoarse-voiced, and it of-| things like that,’’ he said, and 
slipped into several sentences 
To overcome any possible short-! praising the PTA for helping to 
comings of his delivery, he has) get a free-lunch program started. 
a number of crowd pleasers which 
he uses over and over—Biblical 
allusions, jokes, colorful language 
usually called vulgar by his op- 
position, his affection for the poor, | 
and allusions to his brother Huey. | 
This formidable bag of tricks has’ Pearly Gates. After reviewing the 
proved successful in the past, and, Miser’s record of having given a 


He still feels he is walking in 


He tells one of Huey’s jokes over 
and over, about a rich miser dying 
and seeking admittance at the 


,on earth, St. Peter says, “Give 
‘ a him back his 15 cents and tell 
Use the Part I Like | him to go to the devil.” 
He likes to back up his state-! 


ments which quotations attributed | guna wie oe Few yore 
to the Bible. Once he used one| V' 2" €XPlanation ‘hat } =< 


» 

of these at a press conference, | #¥ey oe & Se. Soe ene 
alata a ° | Huey was one of the greatest joke 

asking a newsman, “Ain't that] 
aad tellers there ever was. Let me 

what the Bible says, huh? | : 

|} tell another joke Huey used to 

ee . ! 
I don't know, sir, you know | tell... That's how Huey got elect- 
the Bible better than I do,” the) ed, telling jokes so they didn't 
newsman replied with a smile. | have time to ask any questions.” 


“IT just use the part I like,” | 


In the past, Long has had strong 
j labor support, and during his ad- 

But the effectiveness of his) ministration as Governor, the right 
Miblical allusions can hardly be | te work law was repealed in 
Several | “for labor when it is right. I'll 


ophisticated followers. 


the shadow of his dead brother. | 


nickel and a dime to the poor | 


to church he said 


But he has 


the same opinions as have 


repeatedly voiced 
pro- 
essional segregationists. He !tlavs 


the NAACP for 


needed commotion. He never calls 


stirring up un- 


the organization by its true ini- 
tials. He ‘that 
NAPC.” 


invariably 


Says, 


press conference rec- 
indicated 


During a 


cently, he more such 


beliefs 


‘If vou put white girls with 
colored boys, first thing you know 
they'll be marfying each other 

I believe in many places in the 
South, colored people were neg- 
lected, but they 


believe if we're 


aren't now I 
here 50 
from now, colored people would 
rather be in the South than in 
the North. I don't believe there's 
| a race on earth that enjoys itself 
| like colored people do I don't 
| see how they put up with slavery 
as long as they did. But they 
were better off here than being 
eaten in Africa. They didn’t have 
no language—they just chattered 
like baboons—isn't that the truth? 
That's the truth.” 


years 


Although in the past he had 
said “nigger” in public utterances. 
he has generally, in the past few 
months, been careful to say 


“colored” or sometimes “nigro.” 


The Earlier Tradition 


Somehow, as one listens to him 
on the stump and listens to him 
in off-the-cuff conversation. one 
gets the impression that here is 
a man who is politicking in the 
wrong decade, that here is a 
Southern demagogue of the 1920's 
or 1930's who is trying to keep 
his campaign style but maintain 
power by the same tactics that 
politicians have used through the 
ages. He is a Bible-quoting, arm- 
waving 
who still can dominate an audi- 
ence. His campaign style is some- 
what similar to that of the early 
W. Lee O'Daniel in Texas dur- 
|ing the late 1930's. But whereas 
Pappy’s crowd appeal in Texas 
last year plummeted to zero, 
Uncle Earl still packs ‘em in, hot 
sun or not. Perhaps the political 
climate in Louisiana is different 
| from Texas, but Long has kept 
| before the public eye over the 
| years and is known to the young 
,as well; he seems to get more 
| colorful as the years beat on. It 
‘is likely that he would draw as 
| large crowds in Texas. the state 
he once said he might have been 
governor of, if he had stayed 
when he worked there as a sales- 
man. 


stump speaker, but one 


At any rate, Long cannot be 
overlooked as ai force in this 
year’s primary election on Dee 
5, whether he files for the of- 
fice or not. Pretty soon, by the 
September filing deadline, he will 





from previous | disputed, at least among his less! Louisiana. He once said he was; have to continue fighting for the 


office or call the whole thing off. 


») 
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. Metzger’s Sues 
Milk Association 


@ At Titusville, Pa. observing 

the oil centennial, Texas 
Railroad Cmsr. Ernest Thompson 
said “I see nothing but a bright 
future for oil.” Humble made two 
finds in Galveston Bay, one open- 
ing a new field. 


@ A Negro senior law student 

at Texas Southern Univer- 
sity charged his shoes were taken 
from him and he was beaten by 
two jailers after he had been 
arrested in Houston on a minor 
traffic charge. A white guitar and 
bass viol player in Houston has 
charged two patrolmen beat and 
kicked him after arresting him on 
a traffic charge. Grand jury is 
investigating. 


& Voters in Abilene, Albany, 
Anson, and Breckenridge ap- 

proved the $15 million Hubbard 

Creek reservoir by a 16-1 vote. 


@ Metzger Dairies sued the 

North Texas (Milk) Pro- 
caucers’ Assn. for anti-trust viola- 
tions and nearly $1 million in 
damages. About 3,000 dairy far- 
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mers sell milk through the asso- | 
ciation. 


Agriculture Cmsr. John 

White charged that the uS.| 
Dept. of Agriculture and Ezra} 
Benson are about to sue Texas | 
for $163,000 allegedly overcharged 
the federal government in the 
1953 hay program. White says 
this would be done to embarass 
him politically. 


a Mayor Lewis Cutrer, Hous- 

ton, planned another meeting 
with Ben Carpenter, Trinity River 
Authority president, before the 
state’s hearing on the Houston- 


struck; that during the strike 
Sharp was photographed running 
machines usually run by the 
union men; that Sharp says unions 
threaten the American way of life 
and he is against them; and that 
the company has refused to bar- 
gain in good faith, A company 
spokesman cited, in refutation, a 
statement by Sharp that he be- 
iieves in unions, provided their 
demands are just. 


e There are now 160 stores in 
Texas which have dropped 
the line of children's clothes made 
by Tex-Son in San Antonio, being 
struck by garment workers 180 
in San Antonio, said George Lam- 
bert, the strike director. In Austin 
last week three picketers and the 
No. 2 man in Texas AFL-CIO, 
Fred Schmidt, picketed Levine’s 
15 minutes, whereupon the owner 
said he’d box up the Tex-Son 
goods for the strike’s duration “We | 
want to cooperate with the union 





What else can I say?” he said... | cept Texas and Iowa, regulates drum.” 


CTM, the national labor federa-| 
tion in Mexico, has strung a ban- 
ner on the Mexican side at Nuevo 
Laredo urging tourists and ate! 
cans not to buy Tex-Son and Tex-| 
Sis clothing 
s A Tex-Son, Inc., striker in| 

San Antonio was charged 
with mischief less than $50 for 
throwing a rock at a car in the 








Citizen Sloan 
Rides Again 


Figures Phone Rates 
Across State Lines 


ABILENE 


The one-man crusade against 
Southwestern Bell in Texas, Bry- 
an Sloan (see “Citizen Sloan vs. 
S. W. Bell,” Obs. April 18, 25, 
58), has mimeographed the re- 
sults of a new comparison of in- 
terstate with intrastate phone 
rates he has worked out from 
Bell phone books for various Tex- 
as cities and towns. 


“The charges made by the tele- 
phone company for long distance 
from Texas towns are not re- 
gulated, except when the call goes 
across the state line,” he said. “On 
calls that are interstate, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
regulates the rates. On all calls | 
that do not cross the state line, | 
telephone companies write their | 
own ticket. 





“Every state in the union, ex-| 


long distance,” he said. 

A bill was introduced during | 
the last regular session by Rep. 
Bill Kilgarlin, Houston, to estab- 
lish a_ public utilities rate- 
setting commission, but it died in| 
the House state affairs committee. | 

“Texans keep on paying long | 
distance charges that are ridi- | 
culous compared to what the| 


THE LARGGER STAKES 





For Generations 


fisher- | 


Although many Texas 
men and politicians and « tizens | 
—are concerned about the dump- | 
ing of radioactive wastes in the| 
Gulf, Sen. Ralph Yarborough, in| 
a speech to the 39th convention 
of the DAV in Miami Beach Aug 
20, suggested the 
which radioactivity and its asso- 
ciated weapons pose t la 
Discussing the cold war, he said 

“Recent testimony before the 
Joint Committee on 4.tomic 
Energy gave us a picture of the 
power of a nuclea 
megaton is equal ¢t 
tons of TNT. All of } 
dropped in World Wa y all 
of the combatants to 61 


ultimate issue 


gatons. Yet our defenses 
tell us that in nuclear 
of war, we should t a 





Continued fron 
material will com 


At this point 
the nature of the pr 
is to be done 
waste? 

“You can either 
keep it away from n 
very expensive, very 
he answered. “You 
stee] containers at Oal 
der armed guard 
there for hundreds 


1453 megaton attack that would 
hit on 224 US. targets. They say 
this is a modest estimate of a 
nuclear attack and that the result 
would be: 


48 million people killed; 

20 million people injured; 

25 percent of the nation’s 
homes destroyed. 


“Over the following thousand 
years, between 24 million and 
960 million descendants of the 
survivors would be born with 
genetic faults as a result of 
nuclear radiation. 

“Can there be any doubt that 
we are living on a nuclear pow- 
der keg which could touch off 
a rendezvous with death at some 
disputed barricade’ for an appal- 
ling part of civilized mankind?”’ 





Radioactive Drums 


ish concentrate radioactivity in 
their bodies, since they live off 
life which has itself in 
attracted the radioactivity 


scean 
turn 


What About the Fish? 


“Fish will pick it up,” Kiibler 
agreed. “Fish have the same maxi- 
mum permissible concentration as 
humans—it’s quite a coincidence.” 

But they might not die be- 
fore they are caught and eaten, 

e Observer observed. 


| F.C.C. finds fair for comparable 
| distances,” Sloan argued in the! 
| statement and tables he is distri- 


Tex-Son parking lot. 


“It’s not going to kill the fish,” 


of years—that’s just 
Kiibler said. “They could drink it 


you can reduce its inte and 
too.’ 








Dallas dispute re-set for Sept. 15 


@ Lone Star Gas in its closing | 

brief asking a ten-cents-per- | 
1,000 cubic feet rate increase af- |! 
fecting 328 cities said its request | 
is conservative and could have) 
been justified at 11.1 cents. 


@ An employee of the Texas | 

Game and Fish Commission | 
has been charged with misappro- | 
priating public funds in San An-| 
tonio. Her takehome pay after | 
taxes was $213 a month. 


las, Houston, Tyler, and) 
Denison, Soviet Premier Krush-' 
chev will not visit Texas, his! 


itinerary indicated. 


Two instances of violence! 
against picketers were re-| 
ported in the strike of Plumbers 
and Pipefitters 142 in San Antonio. | 
Gerald Edwards, 24, told police! 


that while he was picketing on the | 





firm, 
walk and knocked him down. He 
was treated for bruises and abra- 
sions. Bernie Ryan, 52, reported a 
picket sign grabbed from him in|} 
front plumbing firm by al 
man who told him he’s shoot any-| 
one who “pickets on my 
perty.” Ryan said the man 
a member of the mechanical con- 
tractors’ association negotiating 


| 
of a 


pro-| 


was | 


committee. A complaint will be 
filed in the first case, it was in-| 
dicated, but not the second. 


A grand jury in McKinney] calls are 29 percent higher than | radioactive material 
charged a police chief who|the regulated for the first three} This was the worst | 


quit under the pressure with | 


| felony theft of from $1,500 to|for the second three minutes. He 
| $2,000 worth of confiscated liquor, | figured his 
@ Despite invitations from Dal-| as well as some confiscated guns.| F.C.C. order reducing the rates 


Southern Pacific has peti- | 
tioned the Railroad Commis- 


|is also $1.45 to call Wichita Falls. | 


| comes effective Sept. 1. 


buting. He continued: 

“Within Texas, a _ six-minute 
call 801 to 850 miles will cost; 
$5.50. Crossing the state line—for | 
a nickel less—you can talk six| 


sidewalk in front of a plumbing] minutes a distance of 3,000 miles. | e 
; ‘ le i t 2.70 | chance” of the drun 
a car run up on the chdienl The people in Beaumont pay $ | 


to call El Paso, and for 15 cents 


|}more they can call Los Angeles. 
| And for $2.10 they can call Santa|in the drum, it 


Fe, N. M.—but for 30 cents more, 
Amarillo. From Waco, you can 
call Tulsa, Okla., for $1.45, but it | 
Pick up any phone book and ob- | 
serve some of these warped in-| 
state and out-of-state differences.” | 

Sloan's table compares regulat- 
ed phone call rates for distance 
groups between one mile and 850 | 
miles. The average of the percent- | 
ages he quotes: the unregulated 


minutes and 115 percent higher 


rates before’ the 


on interstate long distance calls 
of 300 miles or more, which be- 


Sloan, a C.P.A., travels as a 





scatter it so that 


What about fish within the area 


harm. It is exposed ff 
sion process in the jit. where the drinking water would 
fuses very quick] not: be safe? “I don’t know if 
can ao no harm.’ you could catch fish at 1,000 fa- 
He said there thoms,” he said. “All commercial 
, | fishing—sports fishing—is above 
there is that the | the themocline. Below that there 
crack. “If there is nace | is very little plant life, very little 


won't he 


that could come up from 1,000 
4 Hy fath ;,”’ he said. “ rest would 
Worst Possikle Thing’ | t@thoms.” he said. “The rest 
z be pressed flat by the pressure 
The A.E.C. itself tinued : 
x + tal aise —clothing, wood, for example. By 
Roeder ye ns ,| the time it came to the surface, 
soins gases oo ye _..._|the oil and plastics, too, -would | 
asc Aaguusantiprn ww: ~~ | have been rendered harmless.” 
ee Set ee ree Paar Then he thinks there is no dan- 
| ger of contaminating Gulf fish 
that ey ott th ~ | life? “None whatever,” And no 
en—wi! the ; 
nt rege oa . danger to boats passing over the 
— — oe dumping grounds? “None.” 
ee One . | He said that after 6,000 curies 
‘ - spo peachy Bia _ | of radioactive waste had been 
— a “| dumped into one spot off the 
with or without a current,” he vi a ; 
ded Atlantic Coast, scientists went out 
added. there to run tests, “and with all 


He quoted Dr. Da) 


fish life—perhaps a few monsters, 
that sort of thing.” 


|said. “The fact is that 

make any difference Could the radioactive materials 
it'll split. That's rise above the thermocline? 
issue. It’s expected “Radioactive oil and very hard 
diffuses.” plastics are the only two items 


their delicate meters, they couldn’t 


| Sion for permission to close its 
ai | station at College Station because | field man for an insurance com- 
@ Meousen . peered it is losing money. College Sta- | pany. 

are concerned about lack of | tio, people insist the station is) What is 


ritt, associate professor 
graphy at Johns Hophk 
sity, on how much dang here 





even find it.’’ He recalled a figure 
that the background radioactivity 


fowemen Sets in the Gulf of Mexico is 3,400,- 


») 





city park acreage. The U.S. norm! j,.ing only because freight busi-| basis for the differential between | might be: seante sein “es saa ah 
is one acre per 100 people; Fort : . interstate and intrastate long dis-| . bee a , 

Worth has 98 - | =e from two mearby towns has a Take strontium 9 erial,| be dumping more than ten at a 
phate = “ persons; DUS! siready been moved to Bryan.| tance rates Texans pay? When | the deadliest kind. ten ries of! ume nem belie tb eee te Ge 
ouston's ratio is one acre Per! passenger service through Bryan| the Observer first inquired, R. L./ it and sink it to the n. | euteneneid: at Gee atieaiiin® 

230 people... Dallas announced a , Bence, staff supervisor of South- ms ‘ 
;and College Station was discon- ’ sup dissolve the containe it’s in The Gulf is quite a large area 
budget of $2,800,798 for its park | ;; — | western Bell in Dallas, and C. F. q g ; 
“need tre years back. . ; the water. Also assumé however. Kiibler responded that 
system next year. The state park | Weekley, information manager, aya as 04 ‘igh P 
budget is $270,000. prepared this written explanation: rent to aid in the diffusion pro-/ the scientists hadn’t been able 
@ Texas Oil Jobbers Assn. di- eaten stn eek etebitieel me cess. Go out (one and one fourth) to detect where the 6,000 curies 
Total retail sales in Texas rectors recorded againSt/i. pasis of costs between ape- miles), sit ae the bot By, ‘he | had been dumped off the Atlantic 
fell two percent from June| ™ore state or federal gasoline cifie points. Instead, they are eee oe cenepongens arink | Coast. 
but were seven percent higher taxes; for the Landrum-Griffin b. d dista es The —s water, you could sl ere and | Had not a drum been found 
Te : “13 ,| Dasea on average Cistances. drink sea water for the rest Of! ¢joating off the coast off the Paci- 
than last year, the Bureau of| Dill; and against curtailing states’! ,verage distance of an interstate! \...- lite. and no harmful effects.”| #. ane ” 
Business Research said... The| Tights. i sn. % * én your iife, and no Marmtul ellects, | fic Northwest marked for radio- 
ti ee ee ee Sereenee activity? Yes, he said; but it had 
Commerce Department announced half times the average distance I ee ee, 4 ‘ di tivi ‘ 4 
per capita income in Texas rose} @ Belden Poll found that 25/ of a message between two Texas f there was a five-knot cur-|; had no radioactivity and was 
to $1,814 in 1958 from $1,791 in percent of Texans would] points. Long distance plant costs rent you could drink the water| thought to be the work of 
1957. This followed a U.S. trend.| want their Governor to handle} jess per mile for longer messages at eight tenths of a kilometer, or/ pranksters, according to a story 
desegregation like Faubus did,|than it does for shorter messages. | #f @ mile, he sald | he had seen. 
@ The five negotiators for/ and 67 percent wanted it handled| This means that the average cost Yarborough has also made the) KITBLER THOUGHT the pub- 
intrastate calls is| Point, Kiibler was reminded, that lic’s alarm about the radioactive 


machinists’ local 12 in Hous- 
ton wrote the President that his 
new Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, Dudley C. Sharp, Jr., is 
a principal owner of Mission Mfg. 
Co., against which the local is 
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differently; cight percent didn’t 
know. Negroes filed for integra- 
tion in Galveston. 


be Trial of an Austin woman 

charged with abortion was 
delayed in Austin this week be- 
cause Rep. Jo Ed Winfree of 
Houston is a lawyer in the case. 





per mile on 
greater than the average cost per 
mile on interstate calls. Operat- 
ing expenses are virtually the 
same for each message regardless 
of distance and whether inter- 
state or intrastate. As a conse- 
quence, to provide the same earn- 
ings on a mile or interstate plant, 





ed 





the rate per mile for the intra- 
state message must be a little} 
higher than that for the inter-| 
state message.” 

They said Texas _ intrastate 
rates are about average and yield! 
6.7 percent profit. 





| stations as dangerous.” 


dumping “a healthy thing, but 
the concern is simply through a 
lack of knowledge. It’s very simi- 
lar to the first filling station. Peo- 
ple were very alarmed about the 
dangerous properties of gasoline. 
No one now thinks of gasolirfe 
R.D. 








Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art—Jerrerson 





The Obligated M.. Cw 


No reluctant candidate, Waggo- 
ner Carr! He thinks he has “an ob- 
ligation to run” for governor or at- 
torney general. Clearly enough he 
scems to mean, “No one but I can 
do the job. The people need me!” 


But only an innocent would accuse 
the sophisticated if somewhat bras- 
sy Speaker of such a political in- 
discretion. He must mean some- 
thing else. Ah! Of course—he did- 
n't say whom the obligation’s to. 


Tb U, Again, shale 


We suppose Governor Daniel had 
good reasons for his veto of the 


money the legislature appropriated 


Slip That 


It's easy to be uneasy about 
dumping drums that will burst en- 
cased in cement that will crack full 
of radioactive refuse that will then 
“diffuse” in the Gulf of Mexico 
150 miles off the Texas coast. But 
for Yarborough’s alarm, who knows 
what the smug sanitarians of the 
AEC might have done? But what is 
to be done with the lethal, steriliz- 
ing, deforming, invisible death be- 
ing concentrated at points all over 
the world like a suicide collects 
knives? Long run there’s only one 
humane solution: put the stuff on 
rockets and fire it into space. Hew- 
ever, there will be consequences. 


How oLong 7 


Rejoining what Doris Fleeson 
calls “the Eisenhower - Johnson 
blur,” Speaker Rayburn has revers- 
ed himself and decided he gives up 
on closing business tax loopholes and 
favors the Republicans’ tax raise on 
the people’s gasoline. Even so the 
ungrateful Republicans used his 
weakness to pass a plan worse than 
his. How long are the Democrats 
going to stand for this Now Fight, 
Now Turn-Tail Leadership? 


to replace the Austin State Firetrap 
for Senile Psychotics. When it 
burns down, he can tell us about 
them again. 


Crazy Junk 


We may have to footnote our poems 
to the universe with the admission 
it's also used as a garbage dump. 
And how will we know where the 
stuff fires off to? Just as a few 
heretics defended the Indians of the 
American continents from exploita- 
tion by the invading Europeans, hu- 
manitarianism will be challenged 
by the Martianists, or the Orion- 
ists, or the Milkywayans, or per- 
haps simply the universarians. And 
they may retaliate. Or maybe they'll 
dump their stuff on us first, and 
we'll retaliate. But to return to 
earth, we are grateful for Senator 
Yarborough. 


oo When ? 


Sen. Yarborough, at the request 
of the Willacy County commission- 
ers court, has introduced a bill to 
let the Sen Benito International 
Bridge Co. build another toll bridge 
across the Rio Grande near Los 
Indios. Since when has Yarborough, 
a people’s friend, started favoring 
profit-taking from the public roads, 
ot which bridges are properly a 
part? And why specify a named 
company ? 


he Papers and Sim Carey 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
Abilene Reporter News and Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times (in identical 
editorials), El Paso Herald-Post, 
and Dallas Times-Herald seem to 
think that telling a politician you're 
going to try to lick him for re- 
election is a crime, or at least a sin. 
What did electricians’ president Jim 
Carey say? He wrote to the con- 
gressmen who voted for the Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, including the 17 
Texans, “We _ wish to assure 
you that we shall do all in 
our power to prove to the work- 
ing men and women in your district 
that you have cast your lot against 
them and they should _ therefore 
take appropriate action at the bal- 
lot box.” This the S-T calls “im- 
pulsive and emotional,” the R-N 
and C-T call a threat, a blunder, 
and a boner, the H-P calls “intem- 
perate and insulting,” and the T-H 


says was presumptuous and a flag- 
rant abuse of the right to write con- 
gressmen, concluding: “It is one 
thing to petition members of Con- 
gress and something else to threaten 
them with punishment for voting 
their convictions.” In other words, 
it’s arrogant to tell a congressman 
that his convictions are repugnant 
to you and you mean to oppose him 
when he tries to get back his public 
job. It’s a threat to state a plain 
intention to do what you have a 
democratic right to do. We under- 
stand congressmen calling this 
blackmail—they have to do some- 
thing, the rear end of their britches 
is flapping in the breeze—but the 
newspapers have less excuse for the 
hypocrisy. They are using the na- 
tional prejudice against “labor 
bosses” like Russian hacks. What 
they merely mean is, Don’t cuss 
our boys like that, it’s not nice. 
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INDISTINGUISHABLE 


MARSHALL 

As the outcome of the report from 
the conference committee considering 
the Landrum-Griffin-N.A.M. labor 
bill is awaited, some events need ex- 
amination. If labor’s travail has done 
no more, it has briefly lifted the racial 
smog from the Southern Democrats- 
Republicans coalition for a quick look 
upon its true and ugly features. 

This unholy alliance springs from 
a reactionary dedication of Southern 
political bosses, not from the word 
passed on to the color-blinded South- 
ern electorate that we must “keep the 
nigger in his place.” Labor of the 
North may have known this all along; 
it is hoped Labor of the South now 
senses it. Our gallant Southern law- 
makers not only wish to maintain a 
labor pool with workmen available at 
wages far under those paid in the 
North; they also wish now to put 
Labor, along with the “nigger,” in 
its place, and re-establish the concep- 
tion that after all it is a commodity; 
a cipher in the balance sheet of pro- 
fits and losses. 

Perhaps the bitter disillusionment 
of the AFL-CIO with the result of 
its tactics will be useful. The greatest 
sufferer is the Democratic Party, 
which has manifested its ever-pre- 
sent split personality again. One 
wishes for the good old days, when 
it was thought best to exorcise an 
evil spirit rather than pamper it, even 
to the extent of taking it on a trip 
to the psychiatrist. The pronounce- 
ment of a few holy words, while kick- 
ing the back end of these coalitionist 
defeatists out of the party, might 
create one mark of _ distinction 
between what are fast becoming our 
indistinguishable major parties. 


THERE SEEMS a stirring 
Northern liberals that gives hope. On 
Aug. 20 the pro-labor members of this 
group refused to go along with the 
Southern Democratic farm leaders in 
their effort to have Congress adopt 
a committee recommendation that 
Secretary Benson be forced to barter 
$350 million worth of farm surpluses 
for foreign minerals. In retaliation 
for the actions of Rep. Cooley, Demo- 
crat, North Carolina, and Rep. Poage, 
of Texas, in coalescing with the Re- 
publicans on the Landrum-Griffin 
bill vote, Northern Democrats aided 
in giving their recommendations a 


walloping 143 to 52 defeat in a stand- 
ing vote. 


The size of the majority indicates 
what would happen to the tail, if the 
dog really took over. The character of 
the two coalitions points up the trage- 
dy of the breach. Measures seeking 
to aid Labor and Farm groups should 
be supported by all Democrats, but 
it is high time the Southern group 
be made to understand that they may 
not be labor-baiters in the morning 
toward their pro-labor cohorts, but 
champions of the little man in the aft- 
ernoon—if he is not a member of or- 
ganized labor. There are many mea- 
sures dear to the heart of the Southern 
reactionary that need the support of 
Southern liberals. Every ounce of that 
support should be witheld from the 
coalitionists. 


IT WOULD NOT be mete 
and just to end this piece without a 
remark or two about Lyndon and 
Mister Sam. The Speaker of the 
House went down with guns blazing 
in a particularly humiliating defeat 
that at once destroyed the myth of 
his supreme power and the belief that 
Congress is controlled by labor. His 
defeat began years ago when he fol- 
lowed Lyndon after Mr. Eisenhower's 
first election in building Ike into a 
national idol. He got his just re- 
ward for this bit of trickery. He laid 
it on the line, and of course Ike 
won. 


But poor Lyndon, alackaday, even 
the syndicated columns are now ac- 
cusing him of duplicity. In an Aug. 
20 column, Marquis Childs refers to 
a strong suspicion in the House that 
the Senate leader planned the defeat 
of the Kennedy-Ervin bill in the 
House to retard the chances of the 
Massachusetts Senator for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, while advancing his 
own. Passage of the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill would have made Senator Ken- 
nedy the father of labor reform. Ac- 
ceptance of a compromise bill will 
put Lyndon in the role of Little 
Johriny Stout, who valiantly pulled 
poor pussy for the well. Contrary to 
the nursery rhyme, he also pushed her 
in, but no one saw him do it. Reckon 
the Speaker of the House made a 
sacrifice bunt, or did he, too, get the 
full Lyndon treatment? 

FRANKLIN JONES 
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AUSTIN 

There is current a new political 
disease, It has no official designation 
but it might bear the name “modern 
liberalism” since it carries the same 
indecisive connotations as its corrol- 
lary, “modern Republicanism,” and, 
one suspects, for some of the same 
reasons, Nurtured by Lyndon Johnson 
and encouraged by the curious inef- 
fectiveness of nationally prominent 
liberals, the new tone percolates 
through the Democratic Party wher- 
ever caution and ambition outweigh 
courage and conviction. In an age 
when blind dependence on past myth- 
ologies in foreign policy can lead 
to national disaster, the current <irec- 
tion of the Democratic Party carries 
implications that need to be thorough- 
ly aired, publicly and privately, be- 
fore the nominating convention. 

“Modern liberalism” rests airily— 
like thought waves in a vacuum—on 
the early speeches of FDR, on the 
accomplishments of the first hundred 
days, on slogans born in an era of 
soup kitchens and on a quarter of 
a century of political habit. On the 
domestic scene, it manifests itself in 
relative goals—more housing, more 
social security, more money for 
treatment of the mentally ill—to such 
an overriding extent that the ethical 
basis for these values seems to (lis- 
solve in a jumble of numbers. Inter- 
nationally, it reflects budgetary cau- 
tion in the face of the challenge of 
universal, revolution-producing hun- 

er. 

Thus, the focus is momentary and 
statistical; the method is a predilec- 
tion for compromise even before the 
whole case is stated; the result is 
frequent misapplication of money ap- 
propriated in the name of the general 
welfare but expended amid a mis- 
direction of energy that treats symp- 
toms of human misery while letting 
the causes go unresolved and even, 
in some cases, wuninspected. The 
changing economy is ignored while 
old slogans are trotted forth to fight 
conditions which have been eroded by 
the passage of time. Meanwhile, sol- 
utions to the new domestic problems 
and the global crisis are postponed. 

This outline of charges is not vali 
against all liberals, of course. But it 
increasingly represents the public 
face of liberalism, as shaped in Con- 
gress and by senators campaigning for 
president. In this new climate, in 
which Johnson looms large, “modern 
liberalism” resembles “modern Re- 
publicanism” in the sense that neither 
represents positive intellectual goals 
but rather are the negative reactions 
of practical politicians who have been 
intimidated. 

The new Republicanism is a_ re- 
luctant admission that the New Deal 
reforms cannot be repealed and are 
in fact now a part of our political 
heritage. It is a sad fact, say these 
moderns, but it is true and we might 
as well fact it, strike the proper pub- 
lic pose, and get what we can out of 
the new conditions. 

“Modern liberalism” is likewise in- 
timidated by the cries of its opponents. 
In growing numbers, young liberal 
politicians appear to be conscious not 
so much of what needs to be done 
but. of the danger of proposing ideas 
that opponents can label “creeping 
socialism.” 

At least this is the appearance of 
the 86th Congress as viewed from this 
distance. There is still Paul Douglas, 
stating the whole case, but the voice is 
hard to hear amid the timid but steady 
clamor of caution emanating from 
the young Senate liberals from the 
West who are so dazzled by Lyndon. 


It IS NOT sufficient to 
damn Lyndon. There were Lyndohs 
in 1933 but nobody listened to them— 
Raymond Moley was one. In_ the 
dynamism of vigorous new ideas 
then current, he simply wilted away 
to the far right, from which he has 
never since stirred. Viewed from this 
perspective, the malfunction is not 
Lyndon, but the fact that his influence 
exists substantially; that is, the lack 
of vigor of the modern liberals. They 
retreat before the budget balancing 
cries of business moguls, wring their 
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‘Modern Liberalism,’ An Absence of Guts 


(How to Get Rid Of the Lyndons) 


hands at their inability to cope with 
the clamor of “creeping socialism.” 
So they, like the Republican moderns, 
conclude they might as well face it 
and strike the-proper public pose to 
salvage as much as possible out of 
the new conditions. 

These identical attitudes of the do- 
minant wings of both parties are a 
response to domestic political consi- 
derations rather than an ordered re- 


sponse to a world in crisis. They rest - 


on the pragmatism of political survi- 
val, not on the reality of national sur- 
vival. They thrive on deceit—the 
gentle art of appearing to be what you 
are not—on controlled subtlety in mat- 
ters of controversy, and on the hir- 
ing of public relations men to devise 
new ways to perpetuate the deception. 

This looks back to the voter—who 
may or may not know the issues of 
national survival—rather than grap- 
pling with the central issues of our 
time. If the young brain-trusters of 
I°DR’s first term had looked to the 
voters to propose TVA, there prob- 
ably still wouldn’t be a dam at Muscle 
Shoals, much less an atomic center at 
Oak Ridge. 


The general prevalence of the new 
attitude is, one suspects, far more 
widespread than most observers, even 
informed observers, realize, and it 
is a frightening thing. In 1959 Rocke- 
feller, otherwise one of the most 
promising Republicans since LaFoll- 
ette, says privately his presidential an- 
nouncement will depend on_ public 
opinion polls. One recalls that Wen- 
dell Wilkie paused for no such pulse 
taking in 1940—he took his own pulse. 
Whatever else may be said of that old 
Hoosier, he was not docile, he did not 
adapt his attitudes flabbily to the 
fleeting changes of public opinion and 
follow the crowd to the nearest cli- 
che. He would have been out of place 
in Lyndon Johnson’s Senate of 1959. 
Is is not frightening that—in viewing 
Nixon’s performance in Russia—the 
impulse to applaud him is mixed with 
the curious doubt that maybe the 
whole show was a premeditated at- 
tempt to get publicity back home? 
The doubt came to many men, even 
to such bulwalks of the far right as 
Westbrook Pegler. Considering the 
current climate, it is not an unreason- 
able doubt. 


AMONG DEMOCRATS, 
the modern attitude is widely pre- 
valent. Passing over the obvious ex- 
ample of Johnson, it is difficult not 
to notice, in turn, that many “liberal” 
Democrats are envious of the public 
image of their majority leader. It is 
so much easier to fight on his terms, 
to join the general conspiracy of de 
ception, rather than to state the whole 
case and take your lumps. How many 
lumps did Proxmure take before wilt 
ing? Or Pat Brown? Are they not 
the new young liberals? Once men 
of intelligence did not shrink before 
the sad reality that the people don’t 
want truth, they want orde:. 

The new attitude, in both parties 
is the product of the success of past 
liberalism. After each advance come 
consolidation. After the Magna Carta 
entrenched baronial feudalism; after 
Rousseau, Napoleon; after the New 
Deal, Eisenhower, Lyndon Joli 
son, the cult of mediocrity and good 
old-charleyism. 

So, nationally, we warm over the 
New Deal—even the failures of th 
New Deal—and trot them out agai: 
The farm problem, a haven for apol: 
gists; foreign aid, a little to prolong 
the agony, but not enough to meet 
the challenge of reality—enoug! 
would unbalance the budget! Steven 
son, Kennedy, Humphrey, do the; 
not know the dangers of pragmatic 
pennypinching in a world half 
flames? They know, but they do not 
make the case well. There is a well 
ordered phrase, tucked away 
and there in their speeches, a general 
ized statement about the danger of 
America existing as a gilded island in 
a world two-thirds hungry and bent 
on change. But they do not linger long 
on the subject, not at least in a man 
er that dramatically brings home the 
challenge to the American people 
Stevenson states the case better thar 
most, sometimes even eloquently, but 
it comes in paragraph forty. The cen 
tral message of our time, along with 
defense, deserves a higher priority 
and a more dramatic form; the word 
must catch hold of the complacent 


IN| TEXAS, TOO, 
budding provincial liberalism fight 
for’ popular causes, but avoids the 
germane ones. There are countless 


here 





examples, but the case can rest well 
enough on only three: 

Water conservation, the state's 
number one economic problem, is 
drifting unnoticed. Where is the strong 
voice, painting the prospects, gal- 
vanizing the lethargic to action? The 
silence is deafening. j 

Take the migrant labor question, 
the state’s number one human prob- 
lem. The legislature failed even to 
appropriate a pitiful $15,000 request- 
ed for a study to gain basic data. 
Who protested among the 50 liberals 
in the Texas House? We heard not 
one, not even one of the Latin-Ameri- 
can representatives. If they protested, 
it was in conversation with themselves. 

Or take the question of mental 
health, a staggering problem the 
scope of which few state officials and 
almost no one among the daily press 
have any conception. Within 15 years, 
Texas will number among its inhabi- 
tants over a million persons with IQ's 
ranging from 74-80. At the turn of the 
entury, these people would have pre- 
ented no material social problem— 
they could have plowed a furrow, or 

oveled hay. In that relatively un- 
complicated society, an IO of 60 was 

ifficient to function. Today, any- 
one with an IQ under 73 cannot 
function effectively, becoming instead 
casualty of society who ends in 
prison, in a mental institution, or on 
velfare rolls as an unemployable. By 
1975, the Dept. of Welfare predicts, 
in IQ of 80 will be about the practi- 
al minimum. Over one million Tex- 
will be in that category! What 

ire we going to do with them? The 
point is not that liberals don’t have an 


nswer—they are not even asking the 
question. 
Meanwhile, the state limps along, 
———— patients rather than 
mem them. The _ vocational _ re- 


habilitation program is a state scandal 
vith federal money being turned back 
because not enough state money was 
‘opriated. Thus, not only are the 
me edi cal problems not being met, the 
cial dislocation stemming from the 
ecdical realities is not even passingly 
dersend This is as fullv true of 
ose who call themselves liberals as 
hose who use other designations. 


THERE IS NEED for pre- 

m in thought and persuasive argu- 
ent to the people and the willingness 
nd courage to do both. Given these, 


tr 


the Lyndons among us will stay in 
their place. 


L.G. 





The Rank and File of Democracy 


During the regular session of the legislature Rep. Bob 
Eckhardt introduced H. B. 122 to disqualify as court 


evidence confessions made to police. Only confessions 


before a magistrate could be considered as valid evidence. 
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The bill made 





Rep. Eckhardt was | 


progress, 


but not enough, and died. 
ved to reflect on his political allies 


in this effort to protect the civil libertics of the accused 
and penned, one fading afternoon in the cool of Scholtz 
garten, this gallery of his faithful supporters: 
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thing was closed in Gatesville but 


(in the car; Rexall Drug opened | 
up, and equipped with “Rexall! 
insect repellent = spray,” which | 
“repels mosquitoes, biting flies. | 
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From Nine to Eighteen | 


A nine-year-old boy in Cor- 
turned over to ju- 
after he tried | 
to bribe a police officer with| 
$4.35 of $485 he had swindled | 

The | 
boy offered the officer the money | 
for “keeping his mouth shut.” 
‘He had threatened the vendor |} 
ith an if he didn't give 
from a $5 bill— 


pus was 


le authorities 


veni 


from an ice cream vendor 


outcry 


change 


Davis of 
through 


18-year-old 


Harry 
spin 


Abilene took a 


his home town at speeds esti- 


|} main offers its own peculiar 


ited police who tracked him 
at from 80 to 120 miles an hour 
Three of the five cars had to give 


ad a blowout, one burn- | 
one tore up its 


$200 fine 
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The Road South — 


ruler over an unwanted land. A 
sudden evidence of “Progress” 
neat piles of white gravel lining 
shoulder. With $783 million 
tax dollars, the Highway De- 
apparently can afford 
invest in the county's future 
if the natives can't 

REINFORCING the un- 
upon vil 


ALICE 

The road south out of San An- 
tonio down US 281 curves 
some of the unpredictable | the 
wastelands on the continent. A) in 
little too partment 
qualify as desert, 
plainsland is also too dry to sup- 
port sustained farming. The miles 
of once-cleared, now unused land 
is mute testimony to the blighted 
hopes of the carliest settlers who 
marched out of the 
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and Soggy 


the sleeping bag. I tried pulling 
head, but 


a breathing opening this was 


over my even 


ynne of them got 


me on the p. I laid a handker- 


chief over mm face; one of them 
ed € on my forehead 
Under the flap again, the heat set 
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€ gh to cast shadows as I burst 
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ere as friendly as possible dur- 
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river overnight without insect re-| 
' 
pellent mosquito netting, and| 
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they wanted me to know they ap-| 
preciated it. I might slept | 
all night if, in their} 


enthusiasm, they hadn't et 
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At 1:30 Sunday morning every- 
the Dairy Queen and a filling sta- 


there any rooms} 
I slept until dawn 


tion, nor were 


at the courts 


sand flies, 
fleas,” I returned to 
a little work and lunch 

Evidently the mosquitoes of the 
Leon River are as sensitive to an 
affront as mistress of the 
house along Turtle Creek: not one 
of them acknowledged my second 
call, sprayrzun in hand. 
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: You note with some relief that 
somebody on Padre Island ...) , 
farming is in vogue here and, as 


she had any 
place where she 


I asked the lady if 


land-based 
literature on the 


proof of the pros- 





: ‘ se perity. Alice tosses out the glitter 
is spending her daily life, evi- 
‘ of a growing aggressive young 
Gently without too much enthusi- ‘ 
: d N ? city of 20,000 or so. 
asm, and she replied, “No, they : 
‘ P ut Then, an unwanted harbinger 
don't send any from Austin.” ‘Lit- : 
; . at the outset of a fishing trip. 
erature, not enthusiasm.) The few 
it begins to rain. In the filling 


peanuts that fell out of the ma- 


station the 
had two 
first 


operator tells you they 
the day before, 
rain in months, we 
really needed it.” A_ red-faced. 
overalled nearby complains, 
“Haven't got nothing on my land 
yet, not enough rain to wet your 
shirt.” 


chine for a nickle were soggy 
Toward the road 
group Sunday 
a lot of pie milling 
around there at a picnic. The Rob- 
Reunion, it was. 
noticed that the! 
underside of the 


inches 
there is a| 

four 
pic noon 
were 


man 


inson Annual 


Edging close, I 
boards on the 


Fifty miles further on, on the 
roof had been painted with : pi 
coast, al] the shirts are wet. The 
thought-provoking homilies, and, | 
| vain is driving, unrelenting, and 
not to be deprived of learning, Ij .. = 
| the Corpus Christi paper says a 


noted down a few 
squall is brewing in the Gulf off 


Brownsville and the fishing won't 
be good for days. Now the word 
step-| unpredictable takes on a 
dimension. In San Antonio six 
hours before, the Gulf 
forecast had been good 
HE DRIVE BACK 
route of the oil wells, the panic 
| grass, and the air-conditioned 
Just as the B.B.C. has to be| Dairy Queen. There is one difter- 
careful not to indulge in ence. Northbound, 
versy lest the Britons think their | into the backs of the trucks, the 
dispensing propa-| steady 
ganda, so the state is careful that] noticed filing out of the 
the ideals expressed in its park Traveling in 
sheds not offend the American] the same direction now, you see 
compromise between ambition and] the of humanity huddling 
social work. But toward the back tarpaulins against the 
shed, in. truthfulness I] criving rain. Now and then, the 
report, IT found, “Heresy is} dark face of a child 
trom under the canvas, gets dous- 
pops back in 


their faults, 


them.” 


“Bad men 
good abandon 

“Let failures prove 
ping stones to success.” 

“Think about your rights 
more about your duties.” 


excuse 


men 
your new 


. tishing 
less 
; retraces the 

“Be cither a pusher or a puller} 
for the good things of life.” 


contro- | you can See 
stream of trucks you had 
valley 
on their way north 


mass 
under the 
niust pops out 


minority believe” <A 





rain, akin. 


LG. 


little axiom ts a dangerous thing | ed by 
RD. | 


— 





were 
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A Challenge, a Lookover 


The Democratic National 

Committee, including Texans 
Mrs. R. D. Randolph and Byron 
Skelton, will consider Sept. 16 
not only Paul Butler’s proposed 
rule to pledge delegates to sup- 
port nominees, but whether to try 
to instruct Butler to designate 
Sam Rayburn chairman of the 
convention in 1960. Rayburn’s 
stock in this prospect may have 
declined because of the Landrum- 
Griffin defeat he suffered in the 
House and his own delegation. 


/ The oilworkers’ union has 

signed up 2,600 of the 3,100 
workers at the Humble refinery 
in Baytown. About 1200 of them 
showed up at the organizational 
meeting of the new union; For- 
tune Magazine had three photo- 
graphers there to record the first 
major breach of Standard of New 
Jersey by international unionism. 
/ Houston Press said it was 
“disgusting” that the teachers’ 
lobby bought box lunches for 
the legislature one day. “Some 
day the people of Texas are going 
to revolt at what goes on in pion 
tin,” the paper said. 





Sen. Johnson will visit San 
Augustine Aug. 29 for a two- 
days-late birthday celebration and 
has scheduled a major address 
in Galveston Sept. 21. . | 


V 


Neil McNeil, Scripps-Howard 
writer, said Sen. Yarborough’s 
friends’ “daydreams” of Yar- 
borough as a_ vice-presidential 
candidate in 1960 “aren’t neces- 
sarily just spun out of air,” that | 
Yarborough has been getting the | 
look-over by Democratic leaders 
on both coasts. 


V 


Texas History 
Interest Sought 


DALLAS 


With more than 200 county 
historical survey committees al- 
ready designated by county 
judges, the Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee, created legis- 
latively in 1953 and given perma- 
ngnt status in 1957, has announced 
a progr:m to increase public in- 
terest in Texas history. 


The committee’s original work 
was preserving old Texas homes, 
courthouses, colleges, forts, and 
historic structures. Now the com- 
mittee, through its president, Col. 
Charles R. Tips of Dallas, urges 
local committees to work with 
local officials and the Highway 
Department in preserving, and 
adding new, historical markers; 
to encourage the writing of 
county histories and the safekeep- 
ing of valuable county records; to 
establish local museums or work 
with some nearby regional mu- 
seum; to preserve old landmarks 
or, at least, have them carefully 
photographed and sent to the 
State Archives; and to sponsor 
observations of Texas holidays. 


| V 


J The Corpus Christi Caller 

said that though many of the 
Hale-Aikin plans have _ merit, 
“none is so pressing as to justify 
calling another special session of 
the legislature.” The teachers’ as- 
sociation has “carefully refrained” 
from naming an income source for 
their requested raise; “Are they 
thinking of a one-cent tax on gas- 
oline?” asked the paper. Opposing 
particularly a special session carly 
next year, the Caller foresaw “a 
horrifying prospect” of “a dema- 
gogic struggle” just before the 
May elections 





/ Bobby Morrow, the phenome- | 

nal U. S. track star, graduated 
from Abilene Christian College 
and took a job as assistant vice 
president for public relations at 
the Bank of Commerce in Abilene. 
Morrow, a conservative young 
man with obvious possibilities for 


v 


politics, will have as his duties 
“contacts with customers and 
with the press, radio, and tele- 


vision plus representing the bank 
at civic functions.” 


/ George Carmack, Houston 
Post editor, made “a pledge 
for 1961!”, to wit: “to help the 


Texas state parks,’ which got “the 
worst deal” in the legislature. 
“What permanent damage will 
unavoidably be done as a result 
of this  short-sightedness!” he 
wrote 


Dick West, Dallas News com- 
mentator, urged his radio lis- 
teners to attend a Freedom in Ac- 
tion meeting in Dallas to hear 
Bob Stripling, former investiga- 
tor for the House Un-American 
Activities committee. Stripling 
told FIA that the Krushchev visit 
to the U. S. was comparable to a 
visit from Hitler. “In the 1930's 
what would the U. S. public have 
thought if Hitler had been invited 
to the White House?” he asked. 
“I don’t see any difference be- 
tween Hitler and Krushchev.” 


J 


/ Will Clayton of Houston, 
Vv Arch Underwood of Lubbock, 
J. R. Parten of Houston, Walter 
Hall of Dickinson, J. Frank Dobie 
of Austin, Jim Sewell of Corsi- 
cana, and Bob Slagle of Sherman | 
have been listed as sponsors of | 
the Truman dinner in Dallas Oct. 
17. These people, along with 
Byron Skelton, Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph, and J. Ed Connally, make 
the assertion by County Demo- 
cratic chairman Ed Drake that 
prominent Texans would shun the 
rally “utterly ridiculous,” said 
ramrodder Dan Patton, Jr. 


Joe Bailey Humphries, 

spokesman for party regulars 
in Dallas, charged a North Dallas 
chamber of commerce education 
course in politics is “a floating 
crap game” whose sponsors won't 
reveal its location. Conservative 
Democrats and Republicans are to 
be the speakers. The series begins 
Sept. 15 with Drake as speaker; 
the location has not been an- 
nounced. 





LEGALS 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Henry N. Bush Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 42 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o’clock A. M. of Monday the 


2lst day of tember, 1959, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 115,030, in which 


Gladys Noe Bush is Plaintiff and 
Henry N. Bush is defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 6th day of 
A t, 1958, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

ing an action and prayer for 





Be 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for title to and 


possession of the following de- 
scribed premises, to-wit: All of 
Lot No. Twelve (12) and part of 
Lots Eleven (11) and Thirteen 
(13) in Block “A” in Idyle Hours 
Acres, situated in Travis County, 
Texas, and more fully described 
in Vol. 1751 P. 158, Travis County, 
Deed Records; 

Plaintiff alleges that on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957, she was and still 
is, the owner in fee simple of the 
above described premises and that 
on said date she was in posses- 
sion of such premises, and after- 
ward the defendant unlawfully 
entered upon and _ dispossessed 
her of such premises and with- 
holds from her the _ possession 
thereof; 

Plaintiff further prays for such 
other and further relief as she 
may be entitled to, either at law 
or in equity; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made for all 


| Leonard, beer 
| highest individual spender report- 


Some of the investment cer- 

tificate lenders, whose rate of 
interest is about 22 percent, have 
begun arguing for passage of the 
constitutional amendment to au- 
thorize the legislature to set small 
loan interest rates higher than the 
present 10 percent. They argue 
that the people of 42 other states 
trusted their legislators, and it 
has turned out all right for them. 
Defeat of the amendment, they 
say, would give the sharks aid and 


| Political Nf talline 


comfort by discouraging the 20 to 
36 percent boys. This work is be- 
ing done quietly, preparatory to 
the big, expensive campaign next 
fall 


chief clerk Dorothy 
Hallman’s total of lobbyist 
spending (not quite complete, but 
almost) this year in Austin 
the legislature: $121,909. Homer 
industry, was the 


House 
y, 


on 


ing, $4,054. By industries, approxi- 
mately: oil and gas $20,000, rail- 
roads $17,000, truckers $12,000, 
beer $11,000, labor $6,000, utilities 
$4,000, distilled liquor $3,500, sul- 
rhur $2,000, loan industry $1,800, 
public school teachers, $1,200, 
Texas Manufacturers’ Assn. $1,100. 
Interesting miscellany: Frank Ol- 
torf, $130 for Brown & Root, Inc.; 


Taber Ward, the only lobbyist for | 


the cigarette industry, v hich was 
rewarded for its disinterest with a 
three-cents-per-pack cigarette tax 
hike, $43; the smallest individual 
spender reporting, Major T. Bell 
of Beaumont, for Gulf States Util- 
ity Co., 15 cents ($0.15). 


Stuart Long, in his Austin Re- 


races in 1960. “Chances are,” he 
said, however, “that there will be 


his and Dan Moody’s time this 
spring running against Johnson.” 


“Dollars 
year— 


from 
this 


All proceeds 


’ _for Democrats” 


sent te the national party, J. Ed 


Connally, state chairman, said. He | 
named Jchn Wildenthal, Jr., Co-| 


tulla, to head the drive, Wilden- 
thal being a 
commmittee member and assistant 
attorney general. Connally’s letter 
about the drive contains the sen- 
tence, “Although Texas Democrats 
have disagreed with some of the 
remarks made by our national De- 
mocratic officials, we are cooper- 
ating to help meet the state's 
quota to the Party.” He designat- 
éd all county chairmen as chair- 
men of their local money-drives. 


Sen. Abraham Kazen, Laredo, 

is reported considering run- 
ning for D.A. for financial rea- 
sons. Rep. Bob Mullen, Alice, is 
a possible candidate to succeed 
him. 





issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 6th day of August, 1959. 

O. T. MA JR. 


Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
NOTICE OF INTENTION 
TO INCORPORATE 
Notice is hereby given that P. B. 
Thomson doing business as Depot 
Stores, 1430 W. Commerce St., 201 
S. Alamo St., 3618 Broadway, and 
Thomson's Stores, 3106 rede- 
ricksburg Road, all in San An- 
tonio, xas, and as Thomson's 
Stores, 909 E. Main St., in Frede- 
ricksburg, Texas, intends to in- 
corporate under the name of 
Thomson's Depot Stores, Inc., on 





intents and purposes; 
If this citation is not served 


September 1, 19659. 
P. B, THOMSON, Owner 


port, said Sens. Johnson and | 
Yarborough are outside the spec- | 
ulation about the serious political | 


a conservative candidate wasting | 


Sept. 25 through Oct. 4—will be | 


state Democratic | 


‘within 90 days after date of its| 


‘BY WHAT YOU, 
YOURSELF, SEE’ 


| 


| (Lon Tinkle, book crit f the 


News, recently did a piece on J 
| Frank Dobie which nf 


| lly 
of the ¢ ense 


;} conveyed a part 

of this most lusty ane 
Texas man. We exce 
|paragraphs for 


| pleasure.—Ed.) 

| Dobie has always h 
to see things clearly a 
them right. He turned t 


sightedness, which 
|intensified awaren 
homeland Nobody 


Southwesterners more 
landscapes and_ thei: 
their history and the 
live with 
Dobie's 
of the Southwest ha 
mercly local 
Dobie 


tied consciousness. H 


artistic 


Like 


is a man of |} 


tural” man, but a 
too. When yo1 
what strikes you 
effortless power of ¢ 
He 
conversation 
His well-st 


sees relat ) 


1 tal 


is not merely 


but f 
present 
constantly 
have learned more 
he Word 
{rom all the Departn 
culture’s manuals 
For Dobie, truth i 
mere fact. But with « 
he guards 
eccupational disease 
mind. A man who } 
preserve the Southv 
tage, he 
ative. His motto could Pre 
serve and Discover,” v 


says, ‘from 


against 


is in no sen 


sis on the latter. He 
liberal. 

“I have often tried 
“to find a good defir 


liberal. I think a liberal ply 
a man willing to see the truth 
and unwilling 
real.” Hence, Dobie's ¢ 
clearsightedness. Hence 
damental incorruptibilit 
“I was 
told us, 
wide arc indicating t 
creek of his country 
I bought this place 
| ago. When I got sick, I tl 
awhile that maybe I 
my 


to 


lonesome for he 


as his arm 


so I sold count! act alt 
| Cherry Springs. But I ne- 


some for land. I have always had 
land, a place where I could see al! 
thats going on in the sky around 
me. At first, I had land through in- 
heritance, but then I bought it 
Here, at Paisano, I can see the 
clouds and at night the stars, and 
near water, I always like to 
water. My friend Bedi- 
chek always wanted to camp on 
the brow of a hill, to be at the 
highest point; I always wanted a 
tretch of water beside me.” **** 

Dobie grinned his irrepressible 
grin and laughed: “I like to try 
these new places, I like to try new 
things and have new experiences.’ 
Vhis “lonesome for 
and,” for a ‘steady place where 
h watch eternal things like 
loud drift and starlight and the 
flowing Barton springs. This from 
2 man turning 71 


‘There 


I'm 


be near 


from a man 


Can 


dozen books 
write, that I hope 
to finish,” Dobie told us 
he indicated, were 
lready or less done. “I 
vant to finish my bear book,” said 
the author of The Longhorns, and 
of The Mustangs and The Voice 
the Coyote. “It is a book I'm 
fond of and is probably what I’)! 
finish first. And then I want to 
write down all I've 
rattlesnake lore and do a 
rattlesnake book, And I 
) write a book about cow people 
I have known, some of them ex- 
traordinary characters. And of 
course, there is my autobiography 
I work on from time to time 


are a 
want 

get 
One 


to 


or two, 


more 


of 


collected 
about 


want 


that 

and parts of which have been 
printed in the Southwest Re- 
view.” t*#e 

One final story: Dobie re- 


buked Jon Tinkle, a youth who 
wants to be a rancher and who 
dresses the part, for wearing sun 
glasses 

“Jon,” he said, “I like your 
Lucchese boots. And that belt 
with your name on it in back is 

good one. But no real rancher 
wears those glasses. A real ranch- 
er wants to see as far as he can 
and with all the light in the sky 
He wants to look at everything.” 

He patted the youngster on the 
back and added: “The important 
thing is life is to see clearly, See 
all you can. And above all, live 
by what you, yourself, see.” 





The Stump 


Facts Behind the Myth 


Sirs: Thanks for 
| coverage of the legislatu I look 
} 
to 


forward 
| series on the 
jin Texas. We Texans are stee 
in folklore concerning 


| ject. So many otherwise 


Editor G iwyns 
economi f A 


ped 


formed people seem to me to have 
cultivated this blind sg; to be 
| So amazingly ignorant of the his- 
tory and the facts behind the 


| myth of “free enterpris¢ 
| practiced in Texas 

While I have always thought 
|myself a liberal, the education 
|I have been receiving throug 
| your news coverage, colu! 


more important, even urgent 


myself a political sophisticatc— 
I read the Observer, follow the 
tax debates, etc.—but, frankly 


‘ 





something's got me stumped 


| don’t think he can win; 


wnat 


| editorials leaves me _ some 
in doubt. But, even though being 
a liberal in Texas is becoming 
more complicated and difficult, | 
it is just as surely becoming 


I am enclosing a check for $4 
I think that it will be the best 
spent of the ycar 

L. Fredric Buss, Yale Divinity 
School, 409 Prospect St. New 
Haven 11, Conn. 
It’s His Question 

Sirs: I have always thought 


Here in San Antonio, the Ken- 
nedy-for-President people tell me 
that Lyndon Johnson couldn't win 
a national election, so they’re for 
Kennedy. The Adlai Stevenson- 
for-President people (the Maury 
Maverick, Jr. crowd) tell me that 
Lyndon Johnson doesn't want the 
nomination, so they're for Steven- 
son. Please tell me, Mr. Observer, 
are these people not for Lyndon 
for President because they realiy 
or be- 
cause they really don't think he 
wants it; or perchance, is there 
some other reason that’s a lot 
more simple and a lot more 
honest? 

Keep up the good work in 
the Observer. All my friends read 
my copy after I finish it. 

Albert Wechsler, 2234 S. Nueces, 
San Antonio. 
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Let's Abolish the Pell Tax! 

















Speaker Sam Rayburn, for- 
merly opposed to raising the 
federal gasoline sales tax, 
switched his position and sup- 
ported “the Rayburn compro- 
mise” for highway financing, 
a one-cent gasoline tax in- 
erease for 12 months. The 
House ways and means com- 
mittee beat Rayburn 13-12 
and supported instcad a one- 
cent increase for 22 months 

Rayburn said at a news con- 
ference in Washington Mon- 
day, “We've reached the point 
we've got to get 
moncy from some 
souree.” He conceded he has 
abandoned his view flatly op- 
posing any boost in the gaso- 
linc tax. Senator Johnson also 


now where 
some 





Sam Reverses Self 


opposed the gasoline tax ear- 
lier as a regressive tax on 
consumption 


President Eisenhower has 
requested a 1.5 cents increase 
in the gasoline sales tax. Ei- 
senhower said the one-cent, 
22-month federal increase 
would be “a step in the right 
direction.” 


Daniel of Texas 
has led a camprign among 
many governors against this 
increase on grounds that the 
sales tax source 
ought to be reserved to the 


Governor 


gasoline 





states. Daniel considering 
recommending a gasoline tax 
if he a fourth 


special session 


1s 


| 
| 


increase calls 











No‘Honky-Tonk’Beach 


Condemning a “honky-tonk 


beach on Padre Island, Sen 
talph Yarborough committed him- | 
self to a national seashore area 


stretching along 110 of the island's 
118 miles 

On his radio broadcast he said | 
110 of the island is still 
n the primitive state the Karan- 
knew. “Somebody wants | 
to put a little park on about 30 
miles in the middle of the island,” 

My bill provides for 
110 miles.” 


miles 


Kkawas 


he said 
tue full 

“IT am 
want to 
tonk beach 


opposed to those who 
make it a little honky- 
which would deny 


visitors the elbow room they) 
need,” he said in a statement 

Sen. Richard Neuberger, Ore- 
gon, o Yarborough’s program, 


| 60,000 acres 





said the Senate affairs | 


committee should go to the Padre | 


interior 


Island area for hearings. “I under- | 
stand, Ralph, that it is one of| 
the most beautiful and most sce- 
nic shorelines in the whole | 
world 

Sen. James Murray, chairman | 
of the interior committee, intro-| 
duced a bill to appropriate $50 | 


million to buy ten national shore- | 
line areas, including Padre Is- | 
land, and study ten others, and 
to aid states in establishing beach 
recreation areas. A maximum of 
would be acquired 
at Padre Island. Yarborough did 
not join as a co-sponsor, believing 
Padre park might be estab- 
easily through 


the 
lished more 
separate bill 


a 





NOT NECESSARILY SAD 


(Continued from Page 1) 
causes the people to become more 


interested in the politicians in- 
volved,” Holleman concluded 
“The Texas Businessman,” an 


advisory for businessman publish- 


ed in Austin, says that labor now 
must” knock off some congress- 
men in Texas, and that Texas 


labor looks bad to national labor 


because though it has done well 


in Texas state government, in 
Washington it ended up with 
‘near flat zeroes.” What about 


this? Holleman was asked 

“Our efforts are pretty consis- 
tent—urging and trying to achieve 
constant participation at all times 
This will not change.” He said it 
is “not true” Texas labor has un- 


derfocused on the congressmen. 
Instead, he said, “We've under- 
focused on all levels, and we want 
more activity on all levels, which 
we hope will affect all races.” 
“We have tried to educate our 
people to base their judgment 
on records, performances, over a 
period of time,’ Holleman con- 
cluded, “and where any office- 


holder has a good performance re- 
cord, a mistake on his part dis- 
appoints us, but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily case us to stop regarding 
him as our friend.” 


Picketing Outlawed? 


Clinton's letter went, in slightly | 


different form, to Sens. Johnson 
and Yarborough, with copies of | 
the letter to Johnson to Speaker 
Rayburn and the other Texas| 
Congressmen. 

He called the L-G bill “a dev- 
astating piece of legislation, par-| 
ticularly Title VII.” He called sec- 
tion 705 (a) of Title VII “far- 
reaching and revolutionary” and 
said it “simply must not become | 
law.” 

The_ section, he _ continucd, 
would make it an unfair labor 
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practice “to induce or encourage 
any individual employed by any 
person to engage in a refusal in 
the course of his employment to 
transport or perform any services 
where either case an object 
thereof or requiring | 


in 


is forcing 


any person to cease or agree t0| servation Corps, which passed the 


cease handling, transporting, the | 
roducts of any other producer 
or to cease, or agree to cease, do- 
ing business with any other per- 
son.” (The wording is shortened 
from the original.) 
Said lawyer Clinton: 
“This language simply means 
that peaceful picketing and oral 
communication...at the picket 
line” against a struck employer 
“are unfair labor practices.” 


This is so, he said, because the 
federal NLRB and the courts have 
held that peaceful picketing 
way to “induce or encourage” 
any individual. Picketing, he said, 
inherently intended to cause 
individuals refuse while ne 


1S 


a 


1S 





to 


ployed to transport goods or per-| 
form services for the struck firm. | 


|erams to secure additional educa- 
| tion or training under the GI bill. 


|change their program from their 


LBJ Strong in Polls 


In the presidential polling, 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson lost 
two percentage points, from 
14 to 12 percent, but still fin- 
ished third behind Kennedy 
and Stevenson, according to 
Dr. Gallup. Congressional 
Quarterly, in a poll answered 
by 55 percent of the Demo- 
crats in Congress, reported 
Johnson moved from third to 
first place for president with 
32 percent of the vote against 
Stevenson's 18 and Syming- 
ton's 18. Johnson received 39 of 
his 60 votes from the South, gain- 
ed some clsewhere. The Houston 
Post polled the state committees 
and county chairmen of both par- 
ties and members of the legisla- 
ture, receiving responses from 45 
percent of those polled. Among 
both Republicans and Democrats, 
Johnson was named first for presi- 
dent by 51 percent. Among the 
Democrats: Johnson 67 percent, 
Stevenson 13, Symington 8, Ken- 
nedy 7. Among the Republicans: 
Johnson 24 percent, Kennedy 20, 


| Stevenson 13, Symington 13. Tex- 


as Republicans on the Republican 


nominee: Nixon 92 percent, 
Rockefeller 5. Texas Democrats | 
on the Republican nominee: | 


Rockefeller 43 percent, Nixon 30. 





| and falls 





A page on Texans in Washington. 


At Texas Tech, a poll of 103 stu- 
dents gave Johnson 41 votes, with 
Kennedy and Nixon tied with 21. 
A Lower Rio Grande Valley 
group formed to urge Johnson 
to accept the nomination if of- 
fered. Sen. George Smathers, 
Fla., said Johnson has the most 
illustrious record of the possible 
candidates. 


Sen. Johnson again denied the 
Democratic Congress are “big 
spenders.” He said Congress will 
cut the Eisenhower budget 
“hundreds of millions of dollars,” 
bringing the total of such cuts to 
more than $10 million. 


Johnson yielded to liberal pres- 
sure to try to override Eisen- 
hower's veto of the housing bill. 
As he voted to override, he said, 
“Too many people have nailed to 
the masthead the banner, ‘all or 
nothing.’" There were 55 votes 
to override; 65 were needed. 
Johnson was quoted afterward, 
“I think it merely demonstrates 
that if a billy goat jumps up and 
hits his head against the wall 
back, and if he hits 
his head against the wall again, 
and again falls back, he will real- 
ize the futility of it.” 


Sen. Kenneth Keating, R.-N. Y., 
condemned Johnson on a charge 
the Texan “calls the shots” on 
judgeships. “You must clear 
through Lyndon,” he said. 





Ralph’s Bill Signed 


President Eisenhower _ signed | 
Sen. Yarborough’s bill which per- 
mits about 7,000 Korean War vet- 


It gives veterans the right to 
original field as they work to- 
ward higher degrees than the 
B.A. (This is not to be confused 
with Yarborough’s bill for post- 


Korean educational benefits.) 


Yarborough spoke and voted for 
a bill to establish a Youth Con- 


Senate 47-45. It would pay youths 
working on U. S. conservation 
projects $60 a month plus food, 
clothing, shelter, medical care, 
and education. Yarborough said 
it would “help free those young- 
sters now wandering through the 





asphalt jungle and let them 
breathe the spirit of the Se-| 
quoias.” “Would you who Oppose | 
a youth conservation corps in-| 
stead build more youth correction | 

| 


institutions?” he asked. 


He said, on a program on which 
Sen. Paul Douglas was his guest, | 
that he is working with “this | 
great economist ... to try to hold | 
down interest rates and to fight 
inflation in our time.” 


He introduced a bill to author- 
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ize construction of a private toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande near 
Los Indios. Willacy County 
Cmsrs. Court asked the Congress 
to authorize the San Benito In- 
ternational Bridge Co. to build 
the bridge and collect the tolls. 


Yarborough endorsed Sen. Mag- 
nuson’s bill to appropriate $48 
million for educatienal TV, which 
he said can help the teacher and 
classroom 
serving state and local control. 


Johnson praised Congress, espe- 
clally for the public works bill 
benefiting Texas with projects 
worth $33 million. The projects: 
McGee Bend dam, $5.8 million; 
Gulf intracoastal waterway, Gua- 
dalupe River channel to Victoria, 
$600,000; Gulf intercoastal water- 
way, near Aransas Pass, $962,000; 
Port Aransas-Corpus Christi wa- 
erway, $1.3 million; channel to La 
Quinta, $954,000; Canyon reser- 
voir, $2 million; San Antonio 
Channel, $800,000; Corpus Christi 
bridge, $486,000; channel to Port 
Mansfield, $150,000; Colorado 
River channel, $400,000. 


Congressional Quarterly report- 
ed Johnson voted with the West 
11 times, the South 12, in 1956: 
the West 25 times, the South 23, 





shortages while pre-. 


in 1957; and the West 25 times, 
| the South 15, in 1958. 
| Texas cotton manufacturers and 
| textile mill owners petitioned 
| Johnson and Rayburn to try to get 
tariffs raised against imported 
textile goods. They showed the 
two Texans two pairs of pants 
|made of identical cotton cloth: 
| the one, from Japan, retails for 
| $2, the other, made in the US., 
retails for almost $4. Johnson and 
| Rayburn said they will do what 
| they can to help the Texas tex- 
| tile group. 


Sen. Johnson said Krushchev’s 
| visit “could do much for the 
| whole world...I have long ad- 
| vocated the open curtain” (Sen. 
Yarborough said “some good may 
| come” of it.) 
| Rep. John Dowdy, Athens, was 
one of ten members of the House 
judiciary committee who  con- 
| demned the civil rights bill re- 
| ported out by the majority of the 
committee as “the quintessence of 
evil.” In the Senate, Sen. East- 
land’s committee continued to 
delay, Sen. Hennings forced the 
issue on the floor by introducing 
| a rider to a bill to come up short- 
ly, and Sen. Johnson worked for 
compromise. 
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